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em FIVE YEARS have elapsed since the Indo- 
nesian Republic came into existence, and rather 
more than three since Dr. Schacht, the German finan- 
cial expert, presented his somewhat unpalatable report 
on financial and economic problems to the Indonesian 
Governiment. In the meantime, the tremendous changes 
that have occurred on the mainland of east Asia have 
removed Indonesia from the forefront of the world 
stage. The Geneva Agreement, however, has once more 
focussed attention on the underdeveloped countries of 
Southeast Asia, for whatever Western policy may be in 
relation to Communist China, it is evident that the 
most effective counter to the claims of Communists, 
within and without, lies in a substantial increase in the 
pace of economic development of other Asian countries 
and a corresponding rise in their living standards. 
None of the independent countries of Southeast Asia 
however, can show a rate of economic progress which 
gives much room for optimism. 
Indonesia with a well-organized Communist Party 
1948, and on 


which the Sastroamidjojo Government today is de- 


which survived the crushing defeat of 


pendent in part for support, is coming to be regarded 
in some circles as a major hazard to the maintenance 
of the Western position in Southeast Asia. These fears 
have been heightened by the determined neutralist 
line Indonesia has adopted in foreign policy, in con- 
junction with other Colombo powers. There appears 
in fact little chance that a new Communist attempt 
to seize power in Indonesia would be successful, at 
least in the near future. But the longer the time taken 
to produce the substantial rise in living standards which 
was implicit in the earlier demand for “Merdeka” 
(freedom), the greater Communist influence will be- 
come. 

The extravagant claims and programs put forward 
in the recent past by some Indonesian politicians are 
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cause for some concern. Thus the country has been 
described as inferior only to the U.S.A. and the U.S.- 
S.R. in the magnitude of its natural resources; yet in 
1949 its per capita income was estimated at less than 
half that of either India or Pakistan.’ It would not be 
correct to regard this disparity as indicative of the re- 
spective levels of welfare; Indonesia’s per capita calorie 
intake was even then probably higher, and there has 
since been a considerable recovery in production levels. 
But by 1952-53 the general level of production was 
estimated by the Finance Minister at only some 65-80 
per cent of the pre-war level, while in some industries 
production was below 50 per cent.* The slow restoration 
of productivity, together with an increase of around 
20 per cent in population means that the average 
standard of living must be well below the 1938 level. 

New estimates of the national income for the years 
1951 and 1952 have recently been made by Dr. S. O. 
Neumark for the national planning Board. His esti- 
mate for 1951 was a net National Income of 70,015.4 
million rupiahs and 81,204.0 million for 1952, giving 
a per capita income of $80.0 at the current rate of 
11.4 Rp=$1) for 1951, and $91.0 for 1952. 


CX¢ hange 


1 United Nations Statistical Office, National and Per Cap- 
ita Incomes in 70 countries, Statistical Papers, Series E, No. 
1, New York, 1950 > 

2 Report of Java Bank, 1952-53, Djakarta, 1953, pp. 29 
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But in terms of 1938 prices, incomes were still 16 per 
cent below the estimated 1938 level in 1951, and som: 
15 per cent below in 1952, despite the great increase 
in prices and incomes as a result of the Korean boom. 
The disparity may well be greater than this for the 
1938 estimate was probably on the low side, while 
Neumark’s estimate for 1951-52 has recently been criti- 
cized as being too optimistic 

High export incomes earned during the Korean War 
have been dissipated in wasteful imports and increases 
in personal consumption, and from some viewpoints 
the country is worse off than at the achievement of in- 
dependence, The task of raising productivity is a tre- 
mendous one. Like India and Pakistan, Indonesia has 
to attempt to raise income levels with an already ex- 
cessively large population in relation to present re- 
sources and techniques, but without the aid of a large 
body of trained offic ials able to take over uninter- 
ruptedly the executive responsibilities of government, 
and (apart from non-indigenous groups and a few 
small groups such as the Menangkabau people) lack- 
ing commercial and financial skills such as those of 
the Parsees, Sikhs, or Gujeratis. In few other parts of 
Asia does this problem appear more difficult. In only 
one other part of Southeast Asia is population pressure 
relatively as acute as in Indonesia. But North Vietnam, 
like China, has adopted a form of government which, 
whatever else it may involve in hardship and oppres- 
sion, has abundantly demonstrated its capacity for cre- 
ating a rapid rate of forced economic progress.‘ 


Food Supply 

The most pressing problem awaiting solution in In- 
donesia is clearly that of increasing food supply. Food 
ranks high in the Indonesian’s assessment of his living 
standards, and apart from the obvious desirability of 
raising per capita consumption from its present low 
level, increased production is urgently needed to keep 
pace with a population growth of about 1,200,000 a 
year. The Japanese Occupation, the long struggle for 
independence and the continued disturbed state of 
parts of the country, have combined to retard th 
restoration of pre-war production levels. In 1952. pro- 
duction of the six most important food crops (rice, 
maize, sweet potatoes, cassava, peanuts and soy beans) 
was still only 98 per cent of the 1937 level and in 
1953 .only 107 per cent.’ Of these rice has always been 


3 S. D. Neumark, “The National Income of Indonesia in 
1951-1952," Ekonomi dan D jakarta, 
June 1954, and C. Bakker, “Some remarks on Dr. Neumark’s 
estimate of the National Income,” ibid., September 1954 

4 See P. Wiles, “Soviet West,” 
Foreign Affairs, March 1953, for a discussion of the rates 
of progress in the U.S.S.R. and satellites 

5 Report, Bank Indonesia, 1953-54, Djakarta, 1954, p. 96 
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the most important; in 1953 it accounted for about 
95 per cent of the harvested area of all food crops in 
Java and Madura. Since 1952 rice production has ex- 
panded sufficiently to enable rice imports to be pro- 
gressively reduced from 760,000 tons in that year to 
398,000 tons in 1953, and about 200,000 tons in 1954. 
“Self-sufficiency” is expected by 1956. The increase 
in output to about 10.5 million tons of paddy has been 
achieved by some extension of the sawah (irrigated 
field) area, which is now estimated at about 4.3 mil- 
lion hectares, of which about 80 per cent is in Java, 
and also by increased double cropping, particularly in 
Java, where (on the incomplete statistics available) it 
would appear that over 50 per cent of the sawah area 
produces a second crop as compared with 25 per cent 
for the Republic as a whoie, The increased production, 
however, has not kept pace with the expansion of pop- 
ulation, and despite considerable imports, per capita 
rice consumption has fallen by some 10 per cent com- 
pared with pre-war figures. 

Of the increased yields that have recently been 
achieved in some regions of the Asian mainland, Indo- 
nesia shows hardly a sign. Indonesia has not been able 
to parallel the achievement of India which has raised 
rice production by over 20 per cent since 1952 with 
little enlargement of the harvested area. Indonesian 
rice yields are high by Southeast Asian standards, 
averaging about 15.4 quintals per hectare, equivalent 
to 8.2 ewt. of milled rice per acre (at an extraction 
rate of 68 per cent) but they compare very unfavor- 
ably with those of Japan where the national average 
rice yield, about 38 quintals per hectare, is more than 
twice as high. It is doubtful if rice yields within the 
tropics will ever approach those achieved in the warm 
temperate climates, with their longer summer days, but 
it is certain that the present level of yields can be sub- 
stantially raised. 

In a country of the size and variety of Indonesia 
considerable differences in yields are only to be ex- 
pected, and the best Javanese sawahs, such as in parts 
of the basins of Bandoeng and Surakarta, or in the 
southern coastal plain near Tjilatjap, produce yields up 
to 4 times the national average. These areas owe their 
high productivity to favorable soil, terrain and_ the 
minerals contained in silt-laden irrigation waters, but 
these advantages can in part be reproduced elsewhere 
by the use of fertilizer, particularly phosphates, which 
are the most crucial factor for paddy, and in which 
many Javanese soils are very deficient. About 1,000,000 
hectares of rice-land alone are considered phosphate 
deficient, and a further 500,000 to 1,000,000 hectares 


of Javanese soils are nitrogen deficient.* Green manur- 


6 Sie Kwat Soen, “Use of Fertilisers in Indonesia,” Eko- 
nomi dan Keuangan Indonesia, September 1954, p. 604 
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ing with Crotalaria juncea or Cajanus cajan has long 
been practised in many parts of Indonesia, particularly 
in east Java and Bali, but land so employed is tempo- 
rarily unavailable for the production of other crops. 
The application of i quintal per hectare of double 
superphosphate can give an increased yield of 5 to 10 
quintals per hectare, i.e., 30-60 per cent of the national 
average. Many pre-war experiments showed that in 
most parts of Java the use of superphosphate could 
raise yields from 20 to several hundred per cent.’ 

Fertilizer consumption in Indonesia is not only low, 
but domestic production is virtually nil; an estimated 
9,000 tons per annum of rock phosphate is mined near 
Cheribon, compared with 40,000 tons before the war. 
Fertilizer imports in 1952 totalled 82,300 tons over 
60 per cent of which consisted of nitrogen-supplying 
ammonium sulphate, used principally on tobacco and 
sugar estates. The pre-war use of this fertilizer was 
considerable on European estates, over 102,000 tons 
being imported in 1938. Only 25 per cent of the 1952 
imports consisted of double superphosphate and of this 
only 5,000 tons were used for rice cultivation. A Gov- 
ernment subsidy of 50 per cent on fertilizer made in 
1950 has now been discontinued and future progress 
is difficult to forecast. Transport costs are largely re- 
sponsible for the fact that superphosphate costs the 
fant (peasant) twice as much as ammonium sulphate, 
for the principal users of the latter product (the es- 
tates) are located mainly in the plains, in the vicinity 
of the great ports, where transportation services are 
better. Current Indonesian fertilizer consumption is 
only just over 2 per cent of that of Japan, where 
heavy application of fertilizer and the use of improved 
strains with a high response are the primary reasons 
for the very high rice yields. Comparable success in 
Indonesia will depend upon the development of better 
strains, and their large scale production and distribu- 
tion to Indonesian farmers. 


Plans for Colonization 

Population pressure and the need for extra food has 
been traditionally met by enlarging the irrigated rice 
area, and another 225,000 acres, 180,000 in Java, are 
to be added by 1956. But it has long been apparent 
that what can be done in Java is distinctly limited. 
and will entail increasingly heavy costs. Hence the 
extension of tegalan (dry fields) and the colonization 
schemes in the Outer Islands which have been in oper- 
ation for half a century. Present Government coloniza- 
tion schemes are certainly grandiose, In 1952 it was 
planned to move half a million people to new colonies 


7 See E. C. Mohr, translated by R. Pendleton, Soils of 
Equatorial Regions, Ann Arbor, 1944, for a discussion of 
fertilizers and rice yields (West Sumatra pp. 503-4, West 
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mainly in Sumatra, but also in Kalimantan, Sulawesi 
and Maluku, over 5 years. Recently a figure of halt 
a million a year has been suggested as possible. This 
would involve the migration of more than twice as 
many colonists as were moved by the Dutch over a 
period of 40 years.* The shortage and high cost of 
shipping would appear to make the achievement of 
these targets unlikely, though it is claimed that about 
22,000 families were moved to Sumatra in 1955, and 
a higher target is set for 1954. Colonization is an ex- 
pensive business, needing considerable capital invest- 
ment, particularly in irrigation, and migration has been 
mainly directed to the South Sumatra-Palembang area 
where settlement schemes were commenced before the 
war. Civil disturbances have held up the scheme for 
Sulawesi, and inadequate planning and excessive op- 
timism have hindered development in south Kaliman- 
tan. Here the need for economy has led to a deferment 
of the great Schophuys drainage and reclamation 
scheme, which is now intended as a long-term project, 
though construction of small reclaimed fields and the 
use of more intensive cultivation methods will be pro- 
moted. But the rate of increase in food production in 
the Outer Islands has been slower than in Java, despite 
the fact that colonists possess something like six times 
the average sawah holding of the Javanese peasant. As 
such migration can never be more than a fraction of 
the annual population increase, it would seem that 
raising yields on the existing cultivated land is a_ less 
expensive way of raising output. The five-year plan 
to raise agricultural output (scheduled to commence 
in 1956) lends support to this view, 

Indonesia is fortunate in having considerable areas 
of land available for new settlement, even if it is of 
generally lower fertility than Java, but the vanger 
of reproducing many new Javas has frequently been 
pointed out. Indeed, the best policy for the develop- 
ment of the Outer Islands would appear to be to max- 
imize production rather than try to accommodate the 
greatest number of immigrants, and for this sawah 
holdings of two hectares, though enormous by Javanese 
standards, may still be too small. 

The preoccupation with sawah cultivation may also 
need re-examimation. Under Asian conditions this type 
of farming means inevitably that there are far too 
many farmers in relation to the land and capital they 
have at their disposal. Upland dry rice cultivation in 
Indonesia is typically regarded as primitive, as indeed 
it is with existing techniques. Upland rice is generally 
poorer in quality and lower in yield than sawah-rice, 
the latter being 15 to 20 per cent heavier.” Thus, al- 

8 K. J. Pelzer, Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic Tropics 


New York, 1945, Ch. VII 
9 E. C. Mohr, op. cit. p. 493. 
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though upland rice occupied 17 per cent of the total 
harvested rice area in 1952, it accounted for only 9 
per cent of total output, while in Java and Madura 
alone the proportions were 6 and 3 per cent respectively. 
But dry rice is just as responsive as sawah-rice to fer- 
tilizer—-perhaps more so because it is usually grown on 
much poorer soils, D. H. Grist is of the opinion that 
dry-rice has been far too much neglected, and that it 
has enormous possibilities of improvement and develop- 
ment.’® Dry rice cultivation with mechanical equipment 
is regarded as the most promising means of raising food 
production in the nearby Australian-administered Ter- 
ritories of Papua and New Guinea. Large scale dry 
rice cultivation by mechanical means could probably 
produce more rice and at a lower « t in parts of the 
Outer Islands than expensive extensions of sawah on 
the Javanese pattern. 

Hardly less pressing is the problem of developing In- 
Jonesia so that surplus labor is drawn off from an 
overpopulated agriculture into alternative occupations, 
and the present 70-30 ratio between primary and sec- 
ondary tertiary occupations is reduced, Industrialization 
can develop through foreign investment or domestic 
investment, reinforced perhaps by international aid in 
a number of forms. But there is a long line of under- 
developed countries soliciting foreign investment, and 
Indonesia docs not appear to be anywhere near the 
head of the queue; Indonesia’s neutralist policy, too, 
makes it unattractive to American capital or economic 
aid. Indonesia with a very much greater need has re- 
ceived only a minute fraction of the aid that has gone 
to Formosa.'' The Republic will doubtless succeed in 
attracting some foreign capital; Western Germany in 
particular seems anxious to regain the former connec- 
tions it had in the Netherlands Indies, and arrange- 
ments are being completed for the production of Tele- 
funken radios and Borgward automobiles at Jakarta 
and Surabaya. 


Government Participation 

But the greatest contribution will have to come from 
Indonesia itself, Government plans in the past have 
been extremely grandiose, but the most promising line 
of policy is clearly to concentrate on those projects 
which need relatively little capital but result in sub- 
stantial improvements in productivity. Japanese exper- 
ience is the best model here, and now that Japan and 


Indonesia are both participants in the Colombo Plan, 


10 D. H. Grist, Rice, London, 1953, Ch. IX, also World 
Crops, September 1954, pp. 360-1 

11 During the period June 5, 1950, to March 31, 1953, 
of a total of $459.2 million of foreign aid for Southeast Asia, 
Formosa received $267.8 million compared with only $6.1 
million for Indonesia. Monthly Report of F.O.A., August 
1953, 
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the former as a donor nation, the barrier of suspicion 
and the deadlock over war reparations that divide the 
two countries may be overcome. The Indonesian Gov- 
ernment’s policy of assisting the formation of co-opera- 
tives, handicrafts and cottage industries, and the es- 
tablishment of “centrals” for finishing and marketing 
is clearly on the right lines. Cotton textiles are tradi- 
tionally among the first industries to be taken up by 
industrially developing countries, and it is difficult to 
see why their establishment has taken so long in In- 
donesia, particularly as cotton goods are now the larg- 
est item in the cost of imports, accounting for about 
15 per cent of the total. Government concern for the 
establishment of the industry is strong, and the main 
reason for its slow development lies probably in the 
absence of well developed indigenous entrepreneurial 
and managerial skills. Construction of a mill at Tjilat- 
jap is now proceeding, but until cotton textiles are well 
established it seems rather pointless to hope for an 
iron and steel industry, another long cherished hope 
of the Indonesian Government, as evidenced by the 
Asahan project (a combined hydro-electric, iron and 
steel, and chemical scheme). Meanwhile raw material 
shortages, labor problems, and taxation difficulties, con- 
tinue to hamper existing industrial establishments, par- 


ticularly the big firms.'* 


The main burden of providing foreign exchange for 
the purchase of capital goods for economik develop- 
ment must continue to fall upon the export industries, 
despite the contribution that may be made by various 
forms of foreign aid or foreign investment. The greater 
part of the export industries are foreign owned and 
controlled. The future of Western business in Indo- 
nesia has been examined by Donnithorne.'* The general 
outlook for Indonesian products on the world market 
appears uncertain and hazardous. About 63 per cent 
of Indonesian exports consist of agricultural and forest 
products. It was frequently said that the Netherlands 
Indies had an extremely wide range of exports, but 
this did not prevent the country experiencing greatet 
hardships during the depression than any other part 
of Southeast Asia. At the present Indonesia no longer 
has even this protection for two products (rubber and 
petroleum) account for almost 60 per cent of the total 
value of exports. In the Korean War boom rubber rose 
to over half the total export value. It has since de- 


clined, but this has been’ offset by the contribution of 


petroleum which has increased to nearly 25 per cent. 
The drop in rubber prices to 24.2 cents in 1953 and 22 
cents in 1954 per Ib. (for No. 1 R.S.S.) has resulted 


in a sharp decline in smallholder rubber production to 


12 Report, Bank Indonesia, 1953-54, p. 90 
13 A. Donnithorne, “Western Business in Indonesia Today,’ 
Pacific Affairs, March 1954, p. 27. 
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just over 400,000 tons, Estates, credited with 307,000 
tons, have shown a slight rise, but heavy thefts from 
many estates seriously compromise the accuracy of 
these figures. 

The estates are in a particularly difficult position. 
Indonesia could probably withstand the challenge of 
synthetic rubber at least as well as Malaya. Sumatra 
was the pioneer of modern high yielding varieties, and 
the best estates, such as the famous Dolok Merangir, 
have a high proportion of heavy yielding trees. But 
continued thefts, the 15 per cent ad valorem sales tax 
and the additional tax of 52 per cent on profits and 
66.6 per cent on all dollar remittances out of the coun- 
try imposed in January 1954, hinder general replanting, 
while the difficulty over lease renewals still remains. 

There are about 1,600 large estates in Sumatra and 
Java, covering 6,500,000 acres. Some 36 per cent of the 
concessions under estate cultivation will expire before 
1970. The 30 year renewal period offered by the In- 
donesian Government would suffice only for one cycle 
of production (allowing for the long gestation period 
of the crop). In these circumstances the chairman of 
the Goodyear Plantations, operating the largest rubber 
estate in Sumatra of some 16,000 hectares, has stated 
that his company finds replanting an impossibility. La- 
tex production, perhaps the most promising new field, 
is significantly lower than in Malaya, both absolutely 
and relatively. Indonesian estates exported only 31,000 
tons in 1953 compared with nearly 72,000 in Malaya, 
where latex accounted for 28 per cent of the produc- 


tion from European estates." 


The Oil Industry 

After a considerable period of strain, relations with 
the oil companies have recently improved, for which 
perhaps the course of events in Iran may be partly 
responsible. The oil companies are in a very much 
stronger position than those in the rubber industry 
All have immense financial resources, with producing 
and exploratory interests in many parts of the world. 
Indonesia only accounts for 1.4 per cent of total 
world production, and even the maintenance of the 
present level of output will necessitate further heavy 
investment. The soft-pedalling of extreme nationalist 
policies which were formerly current has led to crude 
petroleum production increasing to just over 10 million 
tons in 1953 compared with 6.4 million in 1950, The 
increase of production compared with 1952, was about 
20 per cent attributable mainly to the new Minas fields 
of Caltex in Central Sumatra (Sumatera Tengah). 
This expansion, together with the increased output of 
refined products, was mainly responsible for converting 


14 Natural Rubber Bureau, Natural Rubber News, Wash- 


ington, June 1954 
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the adverse trade balance of 1952 into a favorable one 
for 1953 despite a continued drop in rubber prices. 

Because the rehabilitated refineries of the Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatschappij (BPM) were planned to 
process crude oil from all the company’s pre-war con- 
cessions, including those which have not yet been re- 
turned, Indonesia has a surplus of refinery capacity and 
processed about 2.3 million tons of imported crude oil 
in 1953, mainiy from the Middle East and British Bor- 
neo.'® Other companies have also expanded their ac- 
tivities. As a result of a new tax agreement the Stand- 
ard Vacuum Company has undertaken to invest some 
$70,000,000 in new drillings in Central Sumatra, and 
to renovate its old Sungei Gerong refinery. This Com- 
pany has also stated that if a satisfactory general settle- 
ment could be made, involving the restoration of its 
pre-war concessions in the Tarakan and Bandjermasin 
areas of Kalimantan, it would be prepared to invest 
double this figure. But in general the oil companies are 
hardly doing more than attempting to safeguard their 
present investments; any large-scale expansion would 
be conditional upon a more tolerant Indonesian Gov- 
ernment policy in relation to foreign capital, which 
though recognized as fundamental by many Indonesian 
leaders cannot easily be adopted at present for fear 
of the effect on public opinion. Meanwhile some old 
oil concessions contintic abrogated; the most impor- 
tant, the Atjeh (Sumatera Utara) oilfield, has. still 
not been handed back to the concessionaires, the Ba- 
taafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. 

Tin production has dropped somewhat from the 
35,000 tons peak in 1952, but is still above the pre- 
war level, and no substantial increase in the industry's 
contribution to export earnings is expected, Sugar, 
however, has possibilities, and the Government is mak- 
ing considerable efforts to restore the pre-war level of 
production. Before the great depression, sugar ac- 
counted for nearly a quarter of the value of the exports 
of the Netherlands East Indies, and though severely 
hit in the thirties the estate industry produced an aver- 
age of nearly one million tons of sugar a year for the 
five years prior to the war, and 1.6 million tons in 
1940. But the occupation and post-war disturbances 
virtually killed commercial production, and the indus- 
try had to be rebuilt from scratch in 1949, Despite 
many difficulties estate production rose to over 600,000 
tons in 1953, and should increase to over 700,000 tons 
in 1954. But local consumption has risen by more than 
one-third since pre-war, so that relatively less is avail- 
able for export. 

World sugar production, too, has expanded consider- 
ably since pre-war, particularly in the western hem- 
isphere, and international regulation of output is 


15 Report, Bank Indonesia, 1953-54, pp. 127-28, also p. 135 
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clearly necessary to safeguard the industry. Indonesia 
refused to accept the quota of 250,000 tons offered by 
the International Sugar Agreement, and stayed outside 
the scheme. But the country is beginning its struggle 
to regain its former status as a major world exporter 
in very unfavorable circumstances; the price of sugar 
in the world market fell to a very depressed level in 
1954, dropping below the International Sugar Agree- 
ment “minimum” of 3.25 cents per lb. Moreover, it 
is clear that in an increasingly competitive world sugar 
market bulk handling at ports is essential; this devel- 
opment is now being actively pursued in all the lead- 
ing sugar-producing countries, and its adoption in In- 
donesia would mean a further demand on limited sup- 
plies of capital. Indonesia may succeed in raising pro- 
duction to the pre-war level, or even beyond, but that 
sugar should become a really significant item in the 


export trade seems hardly likely 


Indonesian consumption levels are so low that the 
Government can have only a small share of the na- 
tional income, and the pace of investment is inevitably 
a very slow one. Indonesia’s ability to help herself 
could undoubtedly be considerable, by some “lifting 
itself by the bootstraps” policy, involving the use of 
unemployed and under-employed rural workers for 
the production of capital goods such as roads, dams. 
and aqueducts, But in the long run Indonesia, like all 
other countries, will have to defray the costs of indus- 
trial expansion by foregoing part of current consump- 
tion. A “bootstraps” policy offers little hope of an 
immediate improvement in living standards, and this 
is its main defect. However, no sort of economic policy 
can honestly promise this at present and once it be- 
comes clear to the masses who clamored for Merdeka, 


they might decide that the Communists have an al- 


ternative which offers rewards sooner. 


Prospects for India’s 
BY MYRON WEINER 


T° WHAT EXTENT does political stability in India de- 

pend upon the continued ascendancy of Nehru and 
the Congress Party? Contrary to widespread earlier pre- 
dictions both within India and abroad, Congress still 
continues to dominate the political scene. There is 
hardly a democratic country in the world in which 
the ruling party holds such a unique position. Although 
nearly three years have passed since India’s General 
Mr. Weiner, a graduate student of Princeton University, has 
spent two years in India under Ford Foundation and Ful- 
bright grants studying India’s opposition 
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parties 


The subjection of economic policy to political con- 
siderations is, however, true of every country; the only 
difference is that in Indonesia it is likely to have really 
serious consequences for the West. Future Indonesian 
Governments with a mandate from the nation (as a 
result of free elections) may be in a stronger position 
to push through unpalatable policies which can safe- 
guard future economic development, but this does not 
appear very likely. The dislike of the foreign-owned 
firm is still very widely held by Indonesians and _ is 
certain to be reinforced by the Western nations’ back- 
ing of the Netherlands claims in the dispute over West- 
ern New Guinea. Recent Indonesian legislation (Au- 
gust 1954) has further restricted the import trade of 
European houses to 15 per cent of the total, while 15 
per cent is allowed to Indonesian Chinese and the 
balance entirely reserved to indigenous Indonesian 
firms, despite the fact that it was already well known 
that the policy of granting preferential import licences 
to Indonesian firms has led to grave abuses. Import 
control is still too lax—there is a flourishing black 
market in dollar goods in Jakarta and other cities, 
while the proportion of total imports made up by 
capital goods has decreased from 24.5 per cent in 1938 
to 18.8 per cent in 1953. the preservation of a high 
level of efficiency in the export industries and a rigid 
control over imports are fundamental necessities. The 
basic weakness of the economy, however, will still re- 
main—the country has no control over the prices ob- 
tained for its export products. These depend in the 
last resort mainly upon the policies of the American 
Government. The United States now ranks with the 
Netherlands as Indonesia’s best customer, taking ove 
22 per cent of the exports and providing over 18 pe 
cent of the imports in 1953. Whether it realizes it or 
not, the United States has thus acquired another ma- 


jor commitment in Southeast Asia. 


Congress Party 


Elections, no single party has emerged as a powerful 
opposition to. the ruling Congress Party. While three 
other parties are recognized by the Election Commis- 
sion as national parties by virtue of the fact they ob- 
tained more than 3 per cent of the vote in the 1952 
General Elections (the Communist Party, the Praja 
Socialist Party and the Jan Sangh), none have been 
able effectively to challenge the Congress position on 
the national level. 

The results of the by-elections alone indicate the 
strength of Congress among the masses. From the Gen- 
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eral Elections in 1952 to July 1954, 167 by-elections 
for State Assemblies have been held in which 4,734,000 
voters cast their ballots. In these by-elections Congress 
won 92, winning the same number for the same seats 
in the General Elections. But the popular vote for 
Congress jumped from 38.4 per cent to 46.3 per cent. 
The Communist vote rose from 6.7 per cent to 12.3 
per cent, the Socialists dropped slightly from 16.8 per 
cent to 16.5 per cent, Jan Sangh and the other two 
major communal groups dropped from 5.8 per cent to 
4.9 per cent, and the various local and regional parties 
from 9.8 per cent to 9.4 per cent. The biggest defeat 
was for the independent candidates whose vote de- 
clined from 22.4 per cent to 10.6 per cent. These 
figures suggest that the independent vote is being dis- 
persed among other groups, especially Congress and 
the Communist Party, both of which have done well 
in these by-elections. 

In addition, two recent state-wide elections are evi- 
dence of Congress strength. In Travancore-Cochin in 
South India, Congress failed to win a majority of the 
seats in the Assembly but increased its position from 44 
to 45 seats and jumped in popular vote from 35.5 per 
cent to 45.1 per cent. The inability of Congress to form 
a government there was not due to any defeat by the 
electorate but by the unwillingness of any of the oppo- 
sition parties to join with it in a coalition government. 
In the PEPSU state elections earlier this year, Congress 
fared even better, winning a clear majority of the 
seats in the legislature where it had none beforc. 

But the strength and weaknesses of Congress have 
to be judged not only by its electoral position but by 
the extent of cohesion within the Party as well. Any 
analysis of Congress cohesion must deal with the dif- 
ferences between “ideological” and “factional” groups 
within the Party. The greatest threat to Congress 
Party organization thus far has come not from ideo- 
logical conflicts but from other divisive tendencies. 
Nehru, in a number of statements has castigated “com- 
munalism, casteism and provincialism” as the most dis- 
ruptive influences in Indian life. In one sense, however, 
it may be said that the drive for status and recognition 
is, even more than caste, communal or provincial urges, 
the most powerful force inside the Congress organiza- 
tion and, as a matter of fact, inside other Indian politi- 
cal parties as well. This desire for status is the basis 
for much of the splintering of political parties and fac- 
tional rivalry since 1947. 

Since Independence there has been a progressive de- 
terioration of the Congress Party organization. Much 
of this was expected since Congress had under its wings 
a number of groups with divergent economic programs 
united only by the desire to expel the British and by 
the personal appeal of Gandhi. After the war two 
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groups, the Socialists and the Communists, left Con- 
gress. Since this withdrawal, the disintegration of the 
national movement has continued. This has involved 
not only the withdrawal of Professor Ranga and his 
peasant group in Andhra, Acharya Kripalani’s Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja Party and a number of other local 
groups and individuals, but also the development of 
widespread dissension within the existing Congress or- 
ganization. Although the mass defections from Congress 
which occurred before the 1952 elections have now 
stopped; the conflicts within the Party continue, espe- 
cially between Congress governments and the Party 
organizations, On the national level this became evi- 
dent in 1947 with the resignation of a Congress Presi- 
dent who was critical of government policy and again 
in 1951 when the Prime Minister forced the resigna- 
tion of the Congress President with whom he had dis- 
agreements. The assumption of the office of Congress 
President by the Prime Minister ended such conflicts 
on the national level, but on the state level they have 
been frequent ever since the General Elections: in 
Hyderabad, Delhi State, Madras, Bihar and other 
states as well. More often than not these conflicts have 
been resolved through the personal intervention of 
Nehru himself acting in his capacity of Congress Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Congress Parliamentary 
Board. 


Personal Conflicts 

At one time or another nearly every state in India 
has witnessed a conflict between the Chief Minister 
who runs the government and the President of the 
Pradesh (State) Congress Committee (the PCC) who 
controls the party organization. Around these men are 
formed factions based on personal allegiances which 
are sometimes, but not always, reinforced by caste, 
linguistic or area identifications. Most well known 
leaders in Congress have built around themselves a 
group of followers who have a strong attachment to 
their leader. Anyone who has read Indian political 
tracts or talked with rank and file members of a party 
cannot help but be aware of the strong bonds of af- 
fection between a leader and his followers. These fac- 
tions, therefore, have developed some permanence and 
cohesiveness and this has served to intensify the con- 
flicts between the various state leaders, The disagree- 
ments between the PCC Presidents and the Chief Min- 
isters rarely involve differences in policies, although 
they may be expressed in such terms. Generally, the 
PCC President wants to provide patronage for his 
supporters or seeks the prestige of holding the highest 
office in the state. High status rather than financial 
reward seems to be the dominant motive. 

This desire for status seems to derive partly from 
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the expectations that have been built about the role 
of the PCC President, an expectation of high status 
which was present before Independence but has now 
shifted to the role of Chief Minister. Partly, the re- 
cognition sought through political position is a substi- 
tute for the loss of status experienced by many middle 
class Indians who have broken from their joint families, 
their caste and their village life. To some extent also 
the desire is an extension of a pattern found in the 
Indian social structure, the struggle for status within 
the joint family, among village factions and between 
caste groups, urges which to some extent are intensified 
by the threatened inroads of new patterns. Finally, this 
behavior has been reinforced by the impact of British 
social organization in India, involving both the status 
consciousness of the British rulers amongst themselves 
and their race conscious attitudes which could not help 
but influence the attitude of Indians with whom they 
came in contact. 

Thus far this urge for higher status and greater re- 
cognition has not coincided with the ideological differ- 
ences inside Congress. Had such a coincidence existed, 
the breakdown of Congress organization would have 
been far greater than it has been so far. When the So- 
cialists broke from Congress in 1948, both ideological 
and psychological factors were involved and in 1951 
when a group of Gandhians led by Acharya Kripalani 
defected from Congress, the factors involved were pri- 
marily personal, but of a very intense kind. 

The continuance of factions within the Party is a 
source of weakness which if given an ideological over- 
tone or a major issue on which to differ would sharpen 
the lines of division and seriously injure the Party 
Agitation for redistribution of states along linguistic 
lines has made the factional divisions in some areas 
quite intense. A redistribution of states might be fol- 
lowed by linguistic separatist agitation that could only 
further corrode the Congress organization. At the mo- 
ment, however, no other issue of state policy seems 
likely to provide a basis for the further development 
of factions, 

If Congress is weakened by factional feuds within, it 
is strengthened by its wide appeal to groups of di- 
vergent outlooks. To label Congress as a landlord-capi- 
talist organization is to overlook its wide popular ap- 
peal which is a major source of its streneth. Ideo- 
logically, Nehru’s point of view is sufficiently broad to 
retain the support of very divergent groups who, even 
when they disagree with Congress policy, see in Nehru 
the expression of their views. The Muslims in Con- 
gress view Nehru’s emphasis on secularism as a firm 
protection against Hinduist groups. The Hindu- 
minded, while critical of Nehru on a number of points, 
are attracted by his firmer policy toward Pakistan, es- 
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pecially since the U.S.-Pakistan Pact. The Gandhians 
are pleased by Nehru’s attacks against the “coat and 
necktie” mentality, his emphasis on village develop- 
ment, land reform, and cottage industries. The labor 
members and leaders in the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress view him as an exponent of socialism. 
The business community, once fearful of Nehru’s so- 
cialistic outlook, recognize the sympathetic attitude of 
the government toward them and are pleased by Neh- 
ru’s attacks against the Praja Socialist Party and es- 
pecially against nationalization of industry. 

As for the various points of view inside Congress 
these have not thus far been organized into any co- 
hesive groups, as have the various factions organized 
along personal lines. The absence of such “ideological” 
groups coinciding with factional groups mitigates the 
effect of existing divisions. Secondly, none of these ide- 
ological groups is organized or has any national spokes- 
man having anything like the prestige of the Prime 
Minister. Thirdly, while it is possible to point to some 
important figures among the Congress leadership whos 
point of view on behalf of certain groups is known, it 
is difficult to assess the attitude of the rank and file 
who, generally speaking, seem to be more concerned 


with local factional problems than with national issues 


The Gandhian Faction 


Within both the Government and the Congress Party 
conflicts have developed between the Gandhians and 
those with a business outlook. While the Gandhians 
have not publicly attacked Congress, privately many 
of them feel that Congress has not lived up to Gan- 
dhian ideals and has fallen into the hands of a con- 
servative Western-minded business group. The Gan- 
dhians lay great emphasis on the need for decentrali- 
zation of industry, on the encouragement of cottage 
and village industries as opposed to big industries, and 
on the implementation of a more progressive land re- 
form program. The Wardha group (named after the 
place where Gandhi had his retreat) believes that In- 
dia’s progress is dependent upon the development of 
self-sufficient, self-supporting villages. Many Gandhians 
have left Congress and, in accordance with Gandhi's 
last wishes, are devoting their lives to village construc- 
tion work, They are in various work organizations and 
are most active in the Bhoodan movement of Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave which aims at the redistribution of land 
through non-violent voluntary methods. In Coneress. 
a remaining but unorganized Gandhian wing has con- 
siderable influence within the Party and the Govern 
ment. The General Secretary of Congress. S. N. Agar- 
wal, and several members of the Congress Working 
Committee belong to this wing. Recently. the battle 


between the Gandhians and the business group in Con- 
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gress found expression in the Congress Working Com- 
mittee when an amendment to the Indian Constitution 
permitting confiscation of property and land with min- 
imum or no compensation was debated and again 
when the Planning Commission discussed the question 
of cottage industries versus big industries in the next 
Five Year Plan. At the All India Congress Committee 
meeting in July 1954, B. C. Roy, the energetic Chief 
Minister of Bengal and a leading spokesman for the 
business point of view, opposed the principle of de- 
marcation of spheres for big, small‘ and cottage indus- 
tries as advocated by the Gandhians. 

It has become evident that the main concern of the 
second Five Year Plan will be with the development 
of the private industrial sector. Congress has let it be 
known that it does not favor nationalization or rigid 
controls. But some concessions on the role of cottage 
industries will probably be made to the Wardha group 
even though little sympathy for the Gandhian eco- 
nomic outlook exists in the Government. The fact is, 
and Congress members realize this, that the Wardha 
group, more than any other section of Congress, has 
retained its links with the countryside. Apart from 
sentimental reasons, strong as those may be, many 
Congressmen recognize that the Gandhian group is 
hadly needed if the Party’s popularity is to be main- 
tained throughout the country. 

The impact of the business mentality on Congress 
leadership is undoubtedly great. Having recognized 
the need for a private sector in a mixed economy, Con- 
eress has been eager to find ways and means of creat- 
ing a “proper climate” in which private enterprise can 
expand. Both the Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
Mr. Krishnamachari, and the Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Deshmukh, have frequently come into conflict on 
this score with both the Gandhians and with the trade 
union wing of Congress. The Indian National Trade 
Union Congress (INTUC) has been critical of these 
pro-business ministries, particularly on the questions 
of rationalization of industry, the managing agency 
system in industry, and the development of cottage in- 
dustries. While there are only some fifteen or twenty 
INTUC members of Parliament belonging to the Con- 
gress Party in Parliament, their mass strength in a 
few large industrial centers cannot be underestimated. 
Although the INTUC leadership and rank and file 
are largely Congress supporters, they have not hesitated 
to express their opposition to the Government when 
they felt so inclined. 

The largest criticism of Nehru within Congress has 
come from a Hindu-minded group which favors a 
ban on cow slaughter, opposes or is critical of the Hin- 
du Code Bill and other social reform measures, as well 
as the Government’s policy toward Pakistan and Kash- 
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mir, and favors making a Sanskritized Hindi the na- 
tional language. This group, like the others, is not 
formally organized and to some extent is concealed 
within the Party, although on occasions and on spe- 
cific issues some of its adherents may become noisy, In 
one sense it can be said that Independence in 1947 
represented victory for this conservative Hindu group 
which more or less predominated in Congress. This 
group stood behind the late Sardar Patel whose influ- 
ence and power inside Congress was even greater than 
Nehru’s’ When in 1950 a dispute occurred over the 
candidat. for Congress President, the Patel-supported 
candidate, Tandon, won over Nehru’s candidate, 
Acharya Kripalani. After Patel’s death, it was not 
difficult for Nehru to reassert his position and oust 
Tandon, but it should be remembered that although 
four years have passed, there is still strong sentiment in 
Congress for Tandon and his point of view. What 
gives this group added strength is its support from a 
large number of top-ranking Congressmen, including 
some Chief Ministers and some State Congress Presi- 
dents, as well as a number of Members of Parliament. 
Then too, this Hindu-minded group has greater 
strength than appears on the surface, for there are 
many Indians, especially among the lower middle 
classes and less Westernized, less educated communi- 
ties who are basically sympathetic with those who favor 
a more Hinduized outlook. Few of these people are 
sure of what a “Hinduized outlook” involves. For them 
it represents for the most part an attachment to their 
own culture and traditions, a more religious outlook 
and less dependence upon Western values and culture. 
In a sense, Nehru, because of his vast popularity, is a 
link between these classes and the more Westernized 
groups who seem to control the Central Government. 
Outside of the Central Government, in the states, and 
especially inside the Congress organization, the more 
conservative Hindus are in a strong position. This 
group is held back from having a greater impact than 
it does by its lack of leadership and clarity on eco- 
nomic policy. In a state of economic crisis or strained 
Indo-Pakistan relations, these Hinduist groups can be- 
come a powerful factor in Indian politics. 


Finally, brief mention must also be made of some 
other components of Congress: the Muslims linked to 
Congress by Maulana Azad, the deputy Prime Minis- 
ter and the Education Minister; the Christians, espe- 
cially in Travancore-Cochin but in other parts of India 
as well; a number of socialists, largely in Uttar Pra- 
desh who were members of the Congress Socialist Party 
but refused to break with the Congress in 1948 when 
the Socialists withdrew; and the Sikhs in the Punjab 
and PEPSU, These groups, especially the religious min- 
ority groups, are tied to Congress both by local leader- 
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ship and policies of the Central and State Governments 
on some issues closely associated with communal ques- 
tions such as the Central Government’s favorable pol- 
icy toward the Urdu language and protection of mi- 
nority rights. In some areas, like parts of Uttar Pradesh, 
Bombay, Travancore-Cochin, PEPSU, and the Punjab, 
these groups may have a decisive influence in elections 

To what extent is the harmony that exists between 
these various groups dependent upon Nehru’s domi- 
nant personality? If Nehru continues as Prime Minister 
for a number of years more, younger elements may 
quietly assume influential positions in the Party. Al- 
ready, a number of figures some ten years or so younger 
than the Minister have local 
stature or stature within certain groups. Moraji Desai, 


Prime achieved either 
Chief Minister in Bombay, has strong business connec- 
tions but has kept on excellent relations both with the 
S. N. 


become an 


Gandhians and the trade unionists. Agarwal, 
active 
spokesman for the moderate Gandhians, and is only 


42. S. K. Patel, the energetic party organizational man 


Congress General Secretary, has 


in Bombay, an effective organizer with a business out- 
look, is only 54. In the important state of Uttar Pra- 
desh, potential alternative leadership exists in Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai, the Central Government’s Food Min- 
ister, a liberal nationalist Muslim with a reputation for 
being a good administrator and effective organizer 

It is difficult to predict what the consequences would 
be if Nehru were no longer Prime Minister. There are 
a number of younger men who could be Prime Min- 
ister, or could become, if they are not already, power- 
ful figures in the Party machinery or Central and 
State Governments. But not only will it be necessary 
for the top leaders to have some mass appeal, but 
perhaps even more, Congress needs personalities who, 
like the late Sardar Patel, effect 
among the various factions and points of view within 
the Party. In the event of a weakening in the leader- 
ship of the central party, factional feuds within the 
states could be fatally disruptive. Unless some kind of 
harmony is eventually achieved by the younger leaders 
in order to avoid a leadership rivalry, or unless Nehru 
himself gives his blessing to one of the younger con- 
tenders, a struggle could occur which would be danger- 
ous to the future of the Party. 


can compromises 


What are the elements, then, which constitute the 
present strength of Congress and why has the Party 
been able to maintain its popularity? Partly, because 
the “freedom movement” is so strongly associated with 
Congress and because the Congress organization, hav- 
ing reached the villages first, is strongly entrenched. 
Partly, because Nehru is adored by the masses as the 
man who made such great personal sacrifices and who 
in their minds is so closely associated with Gandhi and 
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with the freedom struggle. Partly, because, while there 
has been no revolutionary change in the economic sys- 
tem, the government through its community project 
work, dams, and irrigation schemes has successfully 
reached a large number of villages. If progress has been 
slow, at least there have been no major economic crises, 
except perhaps in a few areas, The favorable food sit- 
uation resulting from good monsoon weather has also 
been an asset to Congress. Partly, because of the ability 
of the Congress leadership to reconcile divergent eco- 
nomic and social groups within the Party. Partly, be- 
cause the va!.es and language of socialism which have 
been widely accepted throughout the country remain 
the avowed ideals of the Congress Party. Partly, be- 
cause of the weakness of the opposition and its frag- 
mentation into innumerable partics—some 77 in the 
last General Elections. As a result, Congress is able to 
win seats with a plurality vote. Nor can the voters 
readily see an alternative to a Congress Government. 
Finally, Congress strength can in part also be attributed 
to a kind of inertia which is prevalent in the socially 
tightly knit villages of India. No one and no party has 
been able to overcome that inertia and mobilize the 
masses as Gandhi once did. Congress strength continues 
as a legacy of Gandhi’s mass appeal and is based not 
merely on Nehru’s popularity. 


The Opposition 

The question has been posed above: is there room 
for the development of a strong opposition party cap- 
able of providing the country with political stability 
in the event of a Congress defeat? There can be little 
doubt that there is great opposition to Congress even 
68.5 
per cent of the seats in the state assemblies and 74.4 
per cent in the House of the People, it won only 42.4 
per cent and 45.0 per cent respectively of the popular 
vote. In Madras, Orissa, PEPSU, and Travancore-Co- 
chin, Congress even failed to win a majority of the 
seats, while in Rajasthan and Hyderabad Congress 
won by a narrow majority. In other states, especially in 
West Bengal, Congress won a majority of the assembly 


now. In the 1952 elections while Congress. won 


seats but did so with a low popular vote because the 
opposition groups by splitting their vote allowed Con- 
gress to win many seats by only a plurality. 

Aware of this fact, the opposition parties have tried 
to consolidate. The Socialists, Kisan Mazdoor Praja 
Party (led by Kripalani) which broke from Congress 
before the elections, and the Forward Bloc (the Party 
of the late Subhas Chandra Bose) merged to form 
the Praja Socialist Party. This consolidation has made 
the new PSP the second largest party in India. While 
the popular vote of the Praja Socialist Party has re- 
mained unchanged the Party as a result of the merger. 
has nearly doubled its assembly seats in by-elections 
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The PSP has had an ambivalent attitude toward 
Congress. The former General Secretary, Rammanohar 
Lohia, along with the bulk of the rank and file, want 
to emphasize agitational politics aimed at rallying the 
discontent of the country around a militant socialist 
party. Lohia describes the PSP as being equidistant 
from both the Congress and the Communists. The 
dominant leadership of the Party, whose viewpoint has 
been most clearly expressed by Asoka Mehta, another 
former General Secretary and now an M.P., does not 
accept Lohia’s view that Congress is as undesirable as 
the Communists but feels that Congress with all its 
failings is a democratic nationalist party, Mehta argues 
that “areas of agreement” must be dcveloped with the 
country to provide greater unity, that when necessary 
the Socialists must be prepared to work with the Con- 
gress and that, conversely, the Congress must view the 
Socialists as an alternative government. This agreement 
to tolerate one another could thus polarize political 
forces between the two groups, squeezing out both the 
Communists and some of the minor parties. The PSP 
leadership has, therefore, taken steps to bring other 
democratic groups closer to their Party and has actively 
supported the Bhoodan movement and village construc- 
tive work. Lohia’s and Mehta’s views are thus built 
upon conflicting evaluations of the future of Congress, 
one laying emphasis upon its weakness, the other on its 
strength, one believing that economic crises will grow, 
the other that the future of the Socialists rests upon 
a minimum degree of economic stability which Con- 
gress, working with other groups, can bring to the 
country. ,If Congress continues to remain a force for 
political stability, then from the long-term point of 
view, Mehta’s approach is the, wiser. 


The Communist Party, like the Socialists, has also 
tried to consolidate with other parties but with less 
success. With the exception of a few small groups there 
have been no important mergers with the CPI. For 
obvious reasons, it is unwilling to merge its program, 
organization and leadership with others. It has there- 
fore sought instead to build coalitions. Before the Gen- 
eral Elections the CPI formed a united front in Hyder- 
abad and another in Travancore-Cochin which played 
a major role in the recent elections there. After the 
1952 elections the Communists formed a front with 
the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party in Madras, but follow- 
ing that group’s merger with the Socialists, the coali- 
tion fell apart. The Communists have also been very 
active among the Sikhs in the Punjab and for some 
time had a working alliance with the communal Sikh 
Party, the Akali Dal. As in other countries the Com- 
munists have been very active in front organizations: 
peace committees, writers’ and artists’ associations, the 
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tramway workers’ strike and teachers’ strike in Cal- 
cutta, the student strike in Allahabad and so on. 

The conservative groups, too, have attempted to con- 
solidate. Under the leadership of Syama Prasad Mook- 
erjee, a number of parties formed a_ parliamentary 
group known as the National Democratic Party, During 
1952 and early 1953 Mookerjee was able to attain 
considerable recognition for this group. In early 1955 
Mookerjee formed a committee of the Jan Sangh, 
Hindu Mahasabha and Ram Rajya Parishad to de- 
mand complete integration of Kashmir with India 
There was considerable agitation, especially in north- 
ern India, and widespread disobedience against the 
Government’s ban on mass meetings. Mookerjec's death 
in a prison in Kashmir was a great blow to these groups. 
During the latter part of 1953, after Mookerjee’s death, 
an attempt was made wo merge these three parties 
into one, but a number of differences, involving mostly 
personal feelings, allegiances to the existing organiza- 
tions and the like, prevented a merger. 


General Trends 

An examination of the General Election figures, by- 
election results, political consolidations and mergers, 
and the areas of attention of the various parties shows 
these over-all trends: 


(1) Communist strength, until recently, was largely 
confined to South India: Hyderabad, Travancore-Co- 
chin, Andhra and Madras. Bengal was its only major 
northern stronghold. Since the 1952 elections, however, 
the CPI has expanded its activities in the north, es- 
pecially in the Punjab and PEPSU, and has been ac- 
tive in Kashmir and on the Chinese-Indian border 
areas. Yet the CPI has not made any spectacular gains 
in the north, although it has won a number of by-clec- 
tions in the Punjab and Bengal. In by-elections the 
Communists have apparently consolidated their posi- 
tion in a number of areas in the south, 

(2) The Socialists, like the Communists, have been 
more an area party than an all-India party. Their 
strength has been primarily in the north: Bihar, Orissa, 
Uttar Pradesh, and Vindhya Pradesh, with some 
strength in Bombay and Hyderabad. But the entrance 
of Congress defectors into the Praja Socialist Party in 
Travancore-Cochin, Madras, Andhra, Mysore and Ben- 
gal has given the Party more of a national character 

(3) The communal parties, Jan Sangh, Hindu Ma- 
hasabha and Ram Rajya Parishad are almost exclu- 
sively northern and central Indian parties: in U.P., 
Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan. In 
the last two states especially the communal groups are 
strong. They have also gained additional strength in 
recent by-elections in Delhi State. In spite of their ef- 
forts to expand, the communal groups are still largely 
confined to urban areas. 

(4) Congress still controls all but one state. In the 
former princely states where Congress is relatively new, 
Congress is weakest and the opposition parties have 
some of their greatest strength: Travancore-Cochin, 
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PEPSU, Hyderabad, Orissa and Rajasthan. The Con- 
gress position has improved in PEPSU and in Rajas- 
than where a large number of jagidars (landlords) 
have joined the Party. 

What conclusions can be drawn from these trends? 
Firstly, the opposition parties have, through mergers 
and joint agreements, become more national in scope. 
Secondly, in spite of the growing all-India character of 
some parties, the major opposition party varies from 
state to state. A number of parties, some nation-wide, 
some state or regional, seem to have fairly stable or- 
ganizations and some mass appeal. At this tirae no one 
party seems likely to replace the Congress on the na- 
tional level. Thirdly, barring some crisis, it appears un- 
likely that any one party, apart from Congress, will 
be able to win a clear majority in any legislature. 

It would appear that a multi-party system is rapidly 
developing in India. Under these circumstances, the 
prospects for coalition or minority governments grow. 
When coalition politics or minority politics, French 
style, become the pattern, then each party’s attitude 
toward other parties becomes crucial, Each party sets 
limits on its own willingness to work with other groups. 
Personality and ideological considerations become mag- 
nified and the result is unstable politics. This is the 
significance of the elections in 
where Congress’ failure to win a majority of the seats 
was accompanied by a situation in which no one party 
had a majority and a minority government of the 
Praja Socialist Party was formed with Congress support. 

If a multi-party system is developing, what are the 
prospects for political stability? If Congress continues 
as a collection of diverse groups, with a program that 
represents compromises between a number of outlooks, 
and as the ruling party of a government that acts in 
neither a reactionary nor a radical way but as an agent 
of moderate social change, and if the gap between mass 
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expectations and accomplishments slowly grows nar- 
rower without the development of mass upheavals 
against the governing classes, then Congress rule will 
continue and along with it some measure of political 
stability. But without a democratic alternative group 
capable of assuming power in the event of a Congress 
defeat or breakdown, the stability is a tenuous one and 
in the long run only totalitarian and communal forces 
will profit. Whether such an alternative group develops 
depends not only upon the tactics and strategy of the 
opposition, but on the extent to which Congress is 
willing to tolerate a democratic alternative. Congress 
can help to bring about a polarization between demo- 
cratic parties if Nehru and Congress leaders avoid 
vitriolic attacks against the Socialists, are prepared to 
tolerate minority Socialist governments when no party 
has a majority of assembly seats, and will work to- 
gether with the Socialists on non-political national 


projects. As some of the leaders of the Praja Socialist 
Party have already recognized, in the long run political 
stability in a democratic context can only exist when 
the gap between the major parties is narrow. 
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INDONESIA: LAND OF CHALLENGE. By Margueritte H. 
Bro. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1954. 263 pp. $4.00 


Mrs. Margueritte H. Bro spent one and a half years in 
Indonesia as the wife of the cultural attaché to the United 
States Embassy. Taking into account this rather short period 


one can only be impressed by the extent of her knowledge 


and the breadth of her first-hand experiences. Her account 
is skillful and straightforward; praise and blame are given 
without partisan loyalties. 

A few inaccuracies that may annoy well-informed readers 
appear in the text. Christianity came to the Indies in the 
1300's” (p. 165). The “Great 
Post Road” across Java was a defense measure by a Dutch 


sixteenth century, not in “the 


Governor General appointed by the French against a possible 
British landing, not by the British against Napoleon 
It is not quite true that 


p. 233 

“a limited number” of “Indo-Dutch” 
Eurasians) went to the Netherlands and that “most have 
taken Indonesian citizenship” (p. 100); on the contrary, 
about 100,000 Indo-Dutch moved to the Netherlands, 80,000 
are still in Indonesia as Dutch citizens and only 26,000 have 
of West 
yield 95,000,000 guilders worth 
of oil and other products as Mrs. Bro asserts (p. 74); ex- 


become Indonesian citizens. Nor does the territory 
New Guinea (Irian Barat 
ports (the vast bulk of what is produced) in 1953 amounted 
to only 12,600,000 guilders, crude oil being 70.6 per cent of 
the total. But these are not major defects. In general, the 
ordinary reader will obtain a useful and reliable insight into 
the life of modern Indonesia from this lively little book. Even 
the experts on the area may acknowledge its usefulness. 
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can help to bring about a polarization between demo- 
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tolerate minority Socialist governments when no party 
has a majority of assembly seats, and will work to- 
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